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Significant 


Religion Which Gives 
Comfort Without Rebuke 


Haroitp FE. Luccock 
in The World Tomorrow 


IT should view an adoption of the Oxford 
Group Movement by the church as a reli- 
gious calamity of the first order. My con- 
tention of the utter unfitness of the mes- 
sage and emphasis of the movement as an 
adequate expression of Christianity in this 
day of extreme need is not made from 
the ethical or economic point of view, 
but on distinctly religious grounds. The 
Oxford Group Movement is an extremely 
partial, fragmentary and superficial pres- 
entation of Christianity, inadequate in 
its conception of two crucial fundamentals 
of the Christian message, God and Sin; 
inadequate also in that it lacks any ex- 
pressed understanding of the profound 
meaning of the cross. The picture of God 
presented again and again in “For Sinners 
Only” is not so much a Father as a solic- 
itous Grandfather. In place of the moral 
majesty of the God of Jesus, the em- 
phasis on guidance in the most inconse- 
quential details of etiquette and daily 
program, expresses a conception of a deity 
almost completely absorbed in sending 
down hourly directions to his favorites. 

The Oxford Group has much to say of 
sins. But its idea of sin, as far as can 
be gathered from any expression or em- 
phasis, is nothing less than a caricature 
of the profound conception of sin to be 
found in the New Testament. There is 
evident neither any understanding of 
atonement nor of the social nature of sin 
in such a complicated human network as 
men are involved in today. The deep and 
crucial issue of the forgiveness of sin, 
so central in historic Christianity, seems 
to be easily taken care of by a “wash 
out,” a glib and jaunty substitute for the 
august religious conception of the forgive- 
ness of sin found in the New Testament. 

The sensitive consciousness of the 
grievous burden arising from the sense of 
participation in the social brutalities and 
cruelties of our civilization, that con- 
science without which Christianity today 
is only a moral mockery, is absent from 
the emphasis of the movement. The guilt 
of being part of a social order which of- 
fends God's “little ones,”’ which condemns 
millions to suffering, starvation and 
death, does not find expression. 

It is no answer to such a criticism to 
say lightly, with a touch of disdain, as 
many of the group do: “Oh, I see, you're 
talking about economics, This is religion.” 
That is exactly where the Group is lack- 
ing from a completely Christian point 
of view. It is not revolutionary religion 
which Christianity is, and lacks the will 
to seize and overturn a life so completely 
that sharing becomes not a parlor con- 
versation but a willingness to share the 
privileges, wealth and power which our 
whole order has created. The Group has 
shown no trace of a Christian ethical 
realism, which sees the causes and re- 
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Sentiments 


sults of intrenched 
in our way of life. 


anti-Christian codes 


As an Enterprise— 
As a Personal Experience— 


NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 
in a sermon 

The most arresting fact in contempo- 
rary evangelical Christianity is the break- 
down of religion as a conscious personal 
experience. Ancient habits and forms of 
religion remain, but as a personal con- 
viction, it is very largely dissolved. 

Religion on the outer side is prosperous 
enough. 1t has magnificent temples, highly 
trained musicians, scholarly and eloquent 
preachers. Its philanthropies are notable; 
its institutions are abundant. But on its 
inner side there is increasing evidence that 
it is bare and lean. As an enterprise, reli- 
gion is a vast and successfully going con- 
cern; as a personal experience, religion 
is dangerously near insolvency. 


The Technocrats 
Leave Something Out 


GEORGE SOULE 
in The New Republic 


The principal contribution of the Tech- 
nocrats is new publicity for old ideas. 
My belief is that most of these ideas are 
good, and that while they will not live 
up to the claims made for them by the 
Technocrats’ advertising, they are a lot 
better than the ideas with which many 
people in the past have dosed themselves. 
Perhaps people are so constituted that 
they have to believe medicines and ideas 
are a lot better than they are in order 
to use them at all. 

My principal adverse comment relates, 
not to what is in the mixture, but to what 
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is left out of it. Technical advance, operat- 
ing under our present price system, is a 
highly disturbing factor, and the two 
together make us uncomfortable. Even if 
capitalism isn’t going to collapse, I'd like 
to substitute something better for it. Cer- 
tainly our economic machine needs compe- 
tent technical management. If we can’t 
yet have a ten-times higher standard of 
living with a four-hour day and a four- 
day week, we might have a doubled one 
with a six-hour day and a five-day week. 

But what good is all this if there is no 
way of achieving it? And how can you 
achieve it if you begin by throwing poli- 
tics out of the window? Who is going to 
bestow power on the engineers? It is 
obvious that they haven't got it now. In 
spite of their scorn for Communists and 


Socialists, the Technocrats are really 
tagging after them, because both Com- 


munists and Socialists have worked out a 
technique for getting the power to do the 
sort of thing the Technocrats imply is 
necessary. I am not satisfied that either of 
these techniques is going to be successful, 
but at least the radical parties have not 
turned a blind eye upon the most difficult 
engineering job of all—the engineering of 
human consent. 

There is, of course, something to be 
said, in a period of agitation, for con- 
centrating on what is wrong and what 
you intend to do about it rather than 
upon the struggle to get the power to do 
anything. The Technocrats, like most ad- 
vocates of economic planning, are helping 
to change people’s ideas so that they will 
be more ready to support new political 
forms and powers. They serve a function 
in the large complex of social change. 
But in so far as they lead people to 
think that it is not necessary to do any- 
thing in polities or otherwise, that the 
change will come of itself and that we 
can just leave everything to Technocracy, 
they are telling a new kind of bedtime 
story to give children pleasant dreams 
while the house is burning down. 


The World Is Dying 
Of Conventional Men 


EB. J. D. RADCLYFFE 
in ““Magie and Mind” 


Cireumstances in this world 
that men must feel together and trust 
each other, or perish. Man will create 
his own ruin unless he claims what seems 
today absurd: so the world is really dying 
of the conventional men; these curb 
the young because they have not been free 
themselves and could not face the sight of 
freedom, since it would convince them 
that they had never lived. Of old they 
said, “You will never beat the tiger,” and 
now they say, “You will never stop war”: 
they would regret it if one did. We can 
reach again, by service of science, the 
one native level where all men would 
naturally communicate in freedom; and 
unity would be natural. Then we should 
recover the conviction of power of the 
dawn of the world and its simplicity. We 
have tried by division to prove the savage 
wrong, but the savage has won: a ma- 
chine-made world is a conspiracy against 
life, and will lose. 
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The Free Church of America 


Practicability of Uniting Unitarian and Universalist Communions for the Common Good— 


The Historical Approach 


1. The Previous Commissions 


Over a period of many years committees 
and commissions duly appointed by the 
American Unitarian Association* and the 
Universalist General Convention* have 
tried from time to time to bring the two 
denominations into more effective coopera- 
tion or into a complete merger. The meet- 
ings of these groups have promoted under- 
standing and good will, but never have 
they resulted in the submission of any 
definite plan. Members of both. fellow- 
ships, however, have of late felt a strong 
desire to make another effort. 


2. The Appointment of the New 
Commissions 


On May 19, 1931, the annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association 
passed the following resolution proposed 
by Dr. Carlyle Summerbell : 


Whereas, for many years and in many 
meetings of the respective constituencies 
of the Universalists and Unitarians resolu- 
tions have been unanimously adopted ex- 
pressing utmost friendliness and comrade- 
ship in the common work of liberal religion 
and a looking forward to closer affiliations, 

Therefore, Resolved, that the president 
of the American Unitarian Association is 
hereby requested, if he finds it advisable 
after conference with officials of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, to appoint a 
commission of such number as he may 
designate, whose duty it will be to look 
into the practicability of uniting these two 
ecommunions for the common good; this 
commission to meet with any similar 
commission that may be appointed by the 
Universalists and report at the next annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


On October 23, 1931, the following 
motion, presented by Dr. Frank D. Adams, 
president, was adopted at the biennial 
session of the Universalist General 
Convention : 


I move that the greetings of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association be received in 
the cordial and sympathetic spirit which 
inspired them, and that the trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention be 


*For clarity and brevity in this paper tha 
Universalist General Convention will be re- 
ferred to as the Convention ; the American Uni- 


tarian Association as the Association. 


Report of the Two Commissions 


authorized to appoint a special commission 
to confer with a similar commission from 
the American Unitarian Association ‘‘to 
look into the practicability of uniting these 
two communions for the common good.” 


The commissions thus authorized met 
for .the first time at Brown University, 
Providence, R.I., in December, 1931. Sev- 
eral subsequent meetings have also been 
held. 


The Three Alternatives 
1. The Status Quo 


The first alternative before 
missions was to continue our present 
friendly relationship without definite 
plan. All the members of the commissions 
felt that this alternative was inadequate. 
It would mean the frustration of our 
larger hopes, the confession of our utter 
failure to accomplish the task for which 
we were appointed. 


the com- 


2. Organic Merger 


The second alternative was a complete 
merger of the two denominations. The 
possibility of merger was clearly in the 
minds of many in the Association and 
the Convention in appointing the commis- 
sions. The members’ of the commissions, 
however, believed that they were au- 
thorized to consider the whole ground 
most carefully, and then to devise the 
plan most practicable for ‘‘uniting these 
two communions for the common good.” 

In the study and deliberations of the 
commissions it became evident that many 
ministers and many local churches were 
not ready for any kind of organic merger. 

It became, likewise, evident that the 
Unitarian and Universalist denominations 
had methods of finance, precious tradi- 
tions, inheritances, habits and loyalties, 
which might slowly be drawn into unity, 
but which could not be forced into unity 
without serious loss. 

Finally, it became clear to the commis- 
sions that although considerable gains 
might be made-by an actual merger of 
the Unitarian and Universalist denomina- 
tions, if this were possible, the larger 
eause of liberalism would not thereby be 
greatly strengthened. While there might 
be much in such a merger to stir the 
imagination of Unitarians and Universal- 
ists, there would be little in it to invite 
the allegiance or to secure the active co- 


operation of other liberals. The barriers 
which have kept like-minded liberals in 
other denominations from joining forces 
either with the Unitarians or the Uni- 
versalists would operate to prevent them 
from joining a  Unitarian-Universalist 
merger. 


3. The Free Church of America 


The third alternative was the 
ization of a iarger and more inclusive 
fellowship of liberals. The present need 
for such a grouping offers an opportunity 
to work out a coordination of the liberal 
forces of the United States and Canada 
which might be far more effective than 
a merger of only the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist denominations. The commissions, 
therefore, adopted this third alternative 
and proposed the Free-Church of America, 
believing that the advantages of a merger, 
together with other and more far-reach- 
ing advantages, are included in this plan. 
They voted to call themselves the Council 
of the Free Church of America, and drew 
up a tentative constitution. 


organ- 


The Proposed Free Church 
of America 


1. Its Spirit 


We, representatives of churches of the 
free spirit, unite ourselves in the fellow- 
ship of the Free Church of America. We 
affirm our faith that unity of purpose is 
the bond of highest religious fellowship. 
We seek closer cooperation with others 
of like purpose, recognizing that, in ac- 
cordance with congregational polity, the 
members of this fellowship have entire 
freedom in matters of religious belief and 
statements of faith, and holding that, 
if we are controlled by a purpose to serve 
mankind in a spirit of mutual good will, 
differing statements of faith may enrich 
our common life. 


2. Its Purpose 


The purpose of this fellowship shall 
be to bring about closer relationship and 
greater cooperation among liberal denom- 
jnations, churches, parishes, and societies ; 
to establish other liberal movements 
wherever possible and to spread the 
knowledge of and deepen devotion to the 
ideals of liberal religion. 
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3. Its Administration 


It is proposed that the administration 
of this fellowship shall be vested in a 
council representing all of the constituent 
bodies with officers elected from the council 
and with such committees and commis- 
sions aS may be found to be necessary. 
The commissions have appointed a sub- 
committee, consisting of A. Ingham 
Bicknell and Percy W. Gardner, to pre- 
pare a memorandum concerning the final 
form which the constitution, tentatively 
approved by the commissions, should take. 


4. Finances 


The expenses of the council shall be - 


met by such appropriations as may be 
made by constituent bodies either for its 
general purpose or for special objects 
and by contributions of other organiza- 
tions and individuals. Its expenses at first 
will be nominal. Its resources will grow as 
the plan develops. 


5. Its General Significance 


Under this plan the Free Church would 
become an all-inclusive fellowship of re- 
ligious liberals. Local churches would re- 
tain their present name, adding thereto 
Free Church of America. Each affiliated 
denomination would retain for the pres- 
ent at least, its ecclesiastical name and its 
funds. So far as_ possible, however, 
all departments of work would be united 
or coordinated in order to do away with 
duplication and to promote greater effi- 
ciency in the use of men and of material. 

The merger of local churches might or 
might not be wise. If there are legitimate 
reasons at present for the separate exist- 
ence in a given community of churches of 
the affiliated denominations, these reasons 
should determine the local policy in the 
future. If these reasons for a separate 
existence do not obtain, the local policy 
should be determined accordingly. 

What should be emphasized, however, is 
that local consolidations are not the ob- 
jective of the Free Church movement. 
Our objective is to conserve and 
strengthen every possible existing loyalty, 
not to curtail either effort or giving, but 
to enlarge the work of the constituent 
fellowships. The hope is that by closer 
cooperation there will be not less loyalty 
but more; not less effort but more effort; 
not fewer churches but more churches; 
not weaker but stronger resources. 


6. Its United Work 


The commission voted on October 26, 
1982: “So far as their objectives will 
permit, the following enterprises might 
well be carried on in common: 


Church Extension 
Religious Education 
Women’s work 
Laymen’s work 
Young people’s work 
Social Relations activities 
Missionary literature 
Preaching Missions 
Radio broadcasting 
Religious publications 
Publishing Houses 
Hymnology 
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Joint summer meetings and institutes 

Local headquarters 

Common use of properties and equip- 
ments 

Regional representatives to work in 
both fellowships 

Regional conferences and associations 

Religious work in foreign lands 

Increasing cooperation with the ‘In- 
ternational Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Free- 
dom, formerly known as ‘The 
International Congress, in which 
both Universalists and Unitarians 
have long cooperated. 

And other enterprises to be suggested 
later.”* 


Cooperation Already Existing 


1. Ministerial Fellowship 


Sixty-five ministers hold fellowship in 
both denominations and the number in- 
creases. Fiye ministers hold Unitarian- 
Congregational fellowship, and twenty 
hold Universalist-Congregational fellow- 
ship. 


2. The Wayside Community 
Pulpit 


The directors of the Association and the 
trustees of the Convention have approved 
the merger of The Wayside Pulpit and 
The Community Pulpit to become effec- 
tive in January, 1933, as The Wayside 
Community Pulpit. When the Free Church 
is created The Wayside Community Pul- 
pit will be issued by that fellowship. 


3. Hymnal 


The two commissions appointed by the 
Association and the Convention to prepare 
new hymnals are working together to pro- 
duce a common hymnal. When the plan 
of the Free Church is adopted the book 
will be issued as the Hymnal of the Free 
Church of America. 


4. Social Relations 


The Unitarian department of social re- 
lations under Dr. Robert C. Dexter and 
the Universalist social welfare committee 
under Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer are co- 
operating with the American Friends 
Service Committee under Clarence E. 
Pickett. Last year Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists assisted in the relief work done 
by the Friends within the coal fields, in 
the peace caravans, and in other ways. 
This year there will be similar coopera- 
tion. When the plan of the Free Church 
of America is adopted it is probable that 
there will be increasing cooperation with 
the widely known and respected work of 
the Friends, both in this country and 
abroad. 


5. Religious Education 


The religious education department of 
the Association has introduced the chil- 
dren’s paper, “Seattered Seeds,” into its 


(*End of quotation from minutes of the 
commissions) 
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Sunday schools. This paper is published 
by the Friends, who have welcomed our 
cooperation. Cooperative work between 
Universalists and Unitarians is being done 
in the use of church school material, in 
field work and in community schools and 
summer institutes. When the plan of the 
Free Church of America is adopted, it 
is hoped that this cooperation will be 
extended. 


6. Religious Publications 


A joint committee appointed by the 
trustees of The Christian Leader and the 
trustees of The Christian Register is seri- 
ously studying the possibility of coopera- 
tion or merger for these two publications. 


vg Publishing Houses a 


A similar study is being made of the 
possibilities for cooperation between the 
two publishing houses. 


8. Common Use of Properties 


The Association has offered the Con- 
vention the use of the annex building at 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, lately used by 
the Laymen’s League. The Convention has 
this under consideration for a _ head- 
quarters. This is only one of many pos- 
sible ways to use more economically and 
efficiently the resources of the two groups 
for the cause of liberal religion. 


Probable Results 


While no one can prophesy what the 
later developments of the Free Church 
may be, its immediate results can be 
easily foreseen. For example, one result 
is suggested in a vote passed heartily and 
unanimously at the meeting of the com- 
missions in New York City on October 
26, 1932, which said: “We believe that 
the plan proposed (for the Free Church 
of America) would result in the more 
efficacious use of all resources, financial 
and other, available to the denominations 
joining it.” 

The reasonableness of this faith has 
already been illustrated in the foregoing 
sections of this report describing our 
hopes and plans for united work, and the 
cooperation already existing. Of the prob- 
able results, however, more needs to be 
said. 

Many existing churches would be 
strengthened by the consciousness of the 
larger fellowship. Greater service would 
be rendered for the ends which all are 
serving than is now possible under sepa- 
rate organizations. A far wider dissemina- 
tion of the message of liberal religion 
could be effected. Through increased en- 
thusiasm there would result larger re- 
sources and the greater prestige of a 
united liberal church. There is literally 
no end to the possible achievements. 

New days create new possibilities. A 
growing similarity among religious lib- 
erals lessens the old cleavages. The good 
which all the churches of the free spirit 
can accomplish by the coordination or 
the merging of interests and activities 
is beyond estimate. 
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Finally, the commissions have gone on 
record as follows: “We believe that the 
plan for the Free Church of America pro- 
vides the foundation for the final union 
of the forces of liberal religion in the 
United States and Canada.” — 


Present Status of the Proposal 


The Association approved the plan of 
the Free Church in principle in May, 
1932. At its first meeting thereafter the 
trustees of the Convention approved the 
plan in principle in October, 1932. The 
directors of the Association are now ready 
to submit the completed plan to the next 
annual meeting of the Association in May, 
1933. The trustees of the Convention are 
ready to submit. the completed plan to the 
next biennial session of the Convention, 
in October, 1933. If and when the plan is 
approved by both these denominational 


VICTOR A. FRIEND, 
President, Universalist General Convention. 


Universalist Commission: 
Frank D. Adams, Victor A. Friend, 


L. A. Ames, Robert W. Hill, 
A. Ingham Bicknell, W. H. Macpherson, 
Roger F. Etz, Frederic W. Perkins, 
Clinton L. Scott. 
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legislative bodies, it will be put into 
operation. 

Outside these two fellowships there are 
hopeful signs. The plan already has 
awakened the interest of several liberal 
groups and independent churches. The 
commissions believe that this interest, 
once the plan is launched, will lead to 
cooperation. 

It is now recommended and urged that 
the plan receive the very careful con- 
sideration of all the churches and denom- 
inational gatherings, and that the dele- 
‘gates to the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation and to the biennial meeting of the 
Convention come prepared to take action 
in regard to the Free Church of America. 

In conclusion the commissions state 
their conviction that this whole plan for 
the Free Church of America is a venture 
of faith which once undertaken will be 
abundantly justified. 


LOUIS C. CORNISH, 
President, American Unitarian Association. 


Unitarian Commission: 
Raymond B. Bragg, Frederick R. Griffin, 
Louis C. Cornish, Walter Reid Hunt, 
Percy W. Gardner, Charles R. Joy, 
John H. Lathrop, 
Herbert C. Parsons. 


Committee: 


Victor A. Friend, 
Wm. Roger Greeley, 
Walter Reid Hunt. 


The Second Hundred Years 


EARL C. DAVIS 


President of the Board of Trustees 


has in store for The Christian Register 

does not yet appear. If the reader will 
take the trouble to consult the upper left- 
hand corner of the first Editorial Page 
of any issue, he may there learn several 
important facts concerning the paper. He 
will note that it is a corporation with a 
Board of Trustees. He will also note that 
about twelve years ago the hundredth 
anniversary was celebrated. It was recog- 
nized appropriately, and we _ seemed 
launched into the second hundred years 
with all colors flying and the course set. 
But in common with many other institu- 
tions of our age we are beginning to 
speculate on how true may be the re- 
mark that the-first hundred years is the 
hardest. We have weathered twelve years 
of the second century. Of late the winds 
have been blowing and the waves have 
been running high. Still we sail. To be 
sure we haye had to reef our sails, and 
reduce our crew, but still she sails. In 
response to a suggestion of the Trustees, 
the chairman of the Board is attempting 
to answer such questions as have been 
asked since the rather drastic changes 
announced in the issue of December 22, 
and. to ‘set: forth ‘such- bre i as -are 
necessary. - 


ie what the second hundred years 


of all, From the beginning The Christian 
Register has been an independent entity. 


It has become a duly incorporated body,. 
owned and controlled by a- self-perpetuat-. 


ing Board of Trustees. The natural lim- 
itations and the possible advantages of 
such an independent organization are ob- 
vious. So far as we can see, it has been 
the purpose and the policy of The Register 
to cooperate with all other groups and 
organizations of our Fellowship, to be 
the medium of expression of our common 
interests’ and spirit. Neither the Trustees 
nor the Editor have been bound by any 
artificial or official control or restraint. 
It seems to the chairman to have been no 
small achievement for all concerned that 
The Register should have come through 
the storm and stress of the past eighteen 
years with this little flag of Bditorial 
Freedom still nailed to the masthead. 
There it will remain, we hope and believe, 
during the second hundred years. 

The change in the method of editing 
The Register, provides for an editorial 
committee of three, coupled with a plan 
for a larger body of editorial contribu- 
tors. There are very grave difficulties in- 
volved in such a method, but it seems 
the only feasible plan under present con- 
ditions. We expect most of this work to 
be done on the basis of a labor of love 
for the good of the cause. Manifestly it 


-will be very difficult to maintain as high 
_.a standard as was achieved under the. 


One point s should be elésred in the minds x 
will involve no change in editorial policy. 


management of one experienced man. It 


Every effort will be made to have The 


Register continue to be. the medium of ir 


expression of our common ‘interests, and 


vtese 


a channel through which our varying 
opinions may be contributed to the con- 
sideration and, perchance, to the solution 
of the exceedingly difficult and searching 
problems which we face. We are appeal- 
ing to and depending upon the generous 
support of the Fellowship. For even under 
most favorable conditions such a plan of 
handling the paper would be most diffi- 
cult. The editorials will be signed and 
are to be regarded as the writer’s opinion. 
That each will be representative of the 
body as a whole is hardly to be expected ; 
but the hope is cherished that in the main, 
they will sound a strong note of construc- 
tive leadership. 

One other question has been raised that 
ought to be answered. The Christian Reg- 
ister is incorporated. The owning and 
controlling body is a_ self-perpetuating 
Board of Trustees. The amount of prop- 
erty thus owned and controlled is not 
great. Not in many years, if ever, has 
the paper been self-supporting. Generous 
friends have contributed in small and 
large amounts to clear the yearly deficit. 
Two years ago an agreement was entered 
into with the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, under the terms of which the 
Association was to make a contribution 
to The Register, while The Register agreed 
to print certain pages each week sub- 
mitted by various organizations of the 
Fellowship. Also a plan was worked out 
under which the Trustees of The Register 
agreed to select its members from nom- 
inees suggested by and representing the 
organizations of the Fellowship. The 
Board of Trustees as now constituted 
conforms in part to that plan. It should be 
clearly understood that in formulating 
this plan great care was exercised to 
safeguard the independence of The Reg- 
ister and to prevent its becoming simply 
an organ of the denominational bodies. 
The ownership and control still rests with 
the Board of Trustees, with the exception 
that The Register agrees to carry certain 
pages submitted by the organizations 
concerned. 

Our immediate difficulties were brought 
to a crisis by the decrease in earned in- 
come,—advertising and subscriptions. It 
should be recalled that under the editorial 
management of the past fifteen years there 
has been a consistent increase in the sub- 
scription list until about three years ago. 
Since 1929 there has been a decline. This 
is a situation common to all magazines 
and papers. This fall it became more 
obvious than heretofore. The result has 
been this enforced reorganization. Efforts 
will be made to stimulate subscriptions. 
In the last analysis the answer to all our 
difficulties will center right here. The 
paper must have subscribers to live. The 
Trustees appeal to every reader and well- 
wisher of The Register and the common 
work of which it is a part to push sub- 
scriptions. Forget its mistakes and limita- 
tions; support. it for what it has done 
and its chance to. make the second hun- 
dréd years mote important than the tst 
hundred. Through its columns let us speak 


‘one to another, support one another in 


the formidable task of interpreting life 
in our..times,in terms of its highest and 
most enduring values... * y 
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“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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The Free Church 


HE FREE CHURCH OF AMERICA is placed 
| before you in outline in this issue of The Regis- 
ter. It expresses a long hope. Attempts have 
been made through many years to draw together the 
Universalist and Unitarian churches in some form 
of working entity. The Free Church plan differs 
from its predecessors on the one hand in preserving 
the autonomy of the member organizations; and on 
the other in seeking to include all the free churches 
of America in a single working fellowship. “We 
believe,’ the commissioners report to you, “that 
the plan for the Free Church of America provides 
the foundation for the final union of the forces of 
liberal religion in the United States and Canada.” 
The preamble is bluntly honest. It places the re- 
sponsibility for theological definition exactly where 
it now rests in all the free churches,—upon the in- 
dividual, and upon each independent church. Com- 
petent church historians tell me that this is the 
first time in ecclesiastical history when two well- 
organized church bodies have planned to come to- 
gether in the bond of unity of purpose and in the 
spirit of service, and have boldly stated that differ- 
ences in theological definition can enrich the 
common life. 

Let it be said again that this is the method of 
definition of religion which we now use. With the 
individual and with each independent church rests 
the only authority which our congregational 
churches either recognize or accept in theory. It is 
a commonplace with us to say that the statements 
of faith of the free denominations cannot bind the 
beljefs of individual] members of the independent 
churches. Freedom of conscience, freedom of 
thought, combined with the effort to stimulate the 
will to generous and unselfish and public-spirited 
living, these are the esgential elements in the plan 
foy the Free Church. 


” 
“r 


It is not to be understood that the Free Church 
of America, when its plan shall have been adopted 
by the two denominations, when others join with 
us, when finally the whole dream comes true, will 
be without definitions of faith. Each constituent 
group within the larger membership will be free to 
define its theological attitude as it may decide. But 
no group will attempt to force its interpretation 
upon the other groups; nor, it is believed, will any 
group fail to promote the catholic spirit which the 
Free Church will express. 

The details of the organization into which this 
plan will lead, will be laid in full before the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian fellowships at an early 
date in a proposed constitution. Important as this 
proposed constitution will be, it can do no more 
than give legal form to the working organization 
of the Free Church. The plan itself is of the major 
importance. 

To understand its significance, let it be said again 
that speaking broadly there are only three kinds 
of churches in America: first, the great liturgical 
churches, the Roman Catholic and the others; 
second, the Fundamentalist ; and third, the churches 
of the Free Spirit. All these three groups of 
churches, to an extent not often realized, are seek- 
ing to adjust their interpretations of religion to 
vast new influences of thought and knowledge. 
Knowledge and thought have changed more in the 
past decade than in the previous century. It fol- 
lows that much of the alleged chaos in theological 
expression is due to the new aspects of our intellec- 
tual world. Here is a single example. As a youth 
I spent a year in a great observatory. We spoke 
then of a single universe. Now thirty-two thousand 
island universes are known to us, and doubtless 
science will reveal more. This widening range of 
knowledge in all the sciences is revolutionizing our 
intellectual realms. It is broadening and deepening 
our conception of God, and there follow many defi- 
nitions and interpretations,—all honest, all inade- 
quate, all revealing the never-ending quest of the 
human soul. 

‘Tf in the Unitarian churches we conformed to a 
single definition of ultimate reality, I should feel 
that we had buried hope; for the quest of the soul 
will go beyond any definition of God made in any 
generation, and the broader the definitions the more 
truth there will be in them, not the less. Placed in 
this cosmos the human soul must quest. That it 
should arrive at a certain point perhaps of defini- 
tion, certainly of apprehension, is often important. 
But it is immeasurably more important that it 
should continue to quest. 

May I make a personal confession? While fully 
aware of the intellectual confusion and indifference 
of our times, I am not alarmed about the leader- 
ship of Jesus in spiritual essentials. His cosmology, 
so far as we know it, was that of his distant day. 
So were certain theories and allegations concern- 
ing him. Yet he spoke eternal truth. “He who loses 
his life shall find it.” He who lives the life and 
“willeth to do his will he shall know the-teaching 
whether it be of God.” We see lives given to self- 
less living, and thereby attaining a glorious self- 
hood. We see men leading the life, and thereby at- 
taining a peace which this troubled world cannot 


a 
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give. The teaching of Jesus is of the essence of life 
itself. Again, my utmost knowledge of deity is in- 
finitessimal compared with the infinite reality. And 
yet 


“One thought I have, my ample creed, 
So deep it is and broad, 

And equal to my every need,— 
It is the thought of God. 


“Life, death and immortality 
Are in my thought of God.” 


True, I can comprehend but little, and because 
of that immeasurably little, I joyfully press on. The 
deep-sea explorer, William Beebe, laments that he 
has only a two-lobed brain. If only he had a larger 
intelligence and better sight then he could learn 
more of the ocean marvels. All theologies from the 
crudest to the highest, result from an environ- 
mental pressure which forces attempts at defini- 
tions, and which also inevitably forces the lesser 
definitions to give way to the more inclusive. We 
seek to know more of this Vast Life in which our 
human lives are cast. My difficulty in comprehen- 
sion lies with my two-lobed brain and not with the 
infinite enfolding reality. 

So I rejoice in the blunt honesty of the preamble 
of the Free Church of America. It is a Magna 
Charta for reverent truth seekers in religion. It 
conserves all the best that the free churches now 
possess, it opens wide the doors for questing, for 
innumerable arrivals, and for the distant goal. In 
our churches we never have had uniformity ‘of theo- 
logical definition. Personally I do not desire it. 
Neither, so long as the spirit is free, do I believe that 
the Free Church of America ever will be troubled 
by too great a diversity of religious opinion. “Rea- 
sonable minds at work upon the same facts,” says 
a Friends’ commission, “arrive at the same or 
similar conclusions.” Louis C. CornisH. 


Is Unitaritanism Inevitable? 


in a book destined to be widely read by 
people of all sects in all English-speaking 
countries, represents Unitarianism as virtually the 
last leap on the devil’s toboggan slide, we ought 
to take notice. Professor Edwyn Bevan’s recently 
published handbook, “Christianity,” in the Home 
University Library is in its treatment of the his- 
tory of Christianity one of the best of its kind. But 
when we come to his discussion of ‘the situation 
today,” we discover that one of the main problems 
of Protestantism is that of preventing an inevitable 
“sliding into Unitarianism.” Our sect is, for him, 
only “the old Protestantism... rapidly withering 
away like a flower severed from its root.” And there 
is only one remedy. Protestantism, he tells us, “can 
save itself from the drift of Unitarianism only by 
returning in some way to belief in the value of 
Christian tradition.” 
The remedy seems to us at first sight to be a 
very sound method of escaping from barbarism 
rather than from Unitarianism. For Dr. Bevan, 
however, it means that the future of Christianity 
depends upon the continued authority of the 
_ Church’s beliefs about the divinity of Christ. The 
danger is, he thinks, that men will “substitute a 


Wine A GREAT Anglican scholar, writing 


merely human Jesus for the Christ of Christian 
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” 
faith.” In fact, we are led to infer that it is just 
because so many people are abandoning the tradi- 
tional Christ for the Jesus of history that Christian- 
ity is “withering ey: ” What is wrong with the 
Jesus of history? Two things, according to Dr. 
Bevan. First, the human figure of Jesus, he says, 
has not been the basis for Chr istianity as a world 
religion, nor can it be the basis in the future. As 
evidence of this claim, Dr. Beyan points to the his- 
tory of Christian theology. Second, Jesus of 
Nazareth as a man is not adequate for the Chris- 
tianity of the future. To substantiate this claim, 
a list of the defects in the human Jesus are given ; 
it would perhaps be difficult to find a more dari ing 
indictment of Jesus in the literature of modern 
Christian apologetics. Here are the principal 
counts: 

1. “A wide range of human values, cultural and intellectual, 
lay wholly outside the earthly horizon of Jesus of Nazareth.” 

D te ‘Many of his sayings, charming as they are, ... have a 
naiveté”’ which disqualifies “them from giving serious guidance 
to men who have maturer knowledge of the world.” 

3. “There are sayings of his which bid men give up every- 
thing for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake, but his own life... 
does not offer any signal example of self-sacrifice.” 

4,“ . While Jesus laid down as a precept that men should 
love their enemies, there is no recorded instance of his show- 
ing love to Pharisees. . . . There is no recorded instance of 
Jesus showing love to publicans and sinners at great cost to 
himself.” 

5. “A wandering life in Palestine is not a life of luxury, but 
it is a very. much pleasanter life than that lived by millions 
today in our great cities.” 

6. “. . . It must be exceedingly doubtful whether Jesus in- 
curred the suffering of the Cross voluntarily. . The dreadful 
cry upon the Cross can be understood to mean that his ecruci- 
fixion was an appalling surprise to him. The last word of the 
great Teacher in our earliest Gospel would then proclaim his 
ultimate discovery that the beautiful idea of the loving Father 
in heaven, on which all his teaching had been built, did not 
fit the hideous facts of the real world.’ 


All of this comes from the pen of an “orthodox” 
Christian, attempting to show what is left for the 
Unitarians who have turned their back on the 
Christ of the creeds. Having found the human 
figure inadequate (on some rather curious counts, 
to be sure), Dr. Bevan concludes that true Chris- 
tianity must find its roots in a “reoard for tradi- 
tion, for the authority which a belief derives from 
the fact that it has acually been a belief underlying 
the specifically Christian life throughout the cen- 
turies.”’ The theological abstractions which enter 
into Dr. Bevan’s specifications for this divine figure 
of the traditions we must supress. Suffice it to say 
that tradition, as usual, turns out to be a nose of 
wax which any man can twist as he pleases. 

It is doubtful if anything short of the “genius” 
‘of Anglicanism would be capable of thus throwing 
overboard the human figure of Jesus and of then 
taking on in its place a full load of shifting myth in 
order | to save Protestantism from “withering away’ 
and “sliding into Unitarianism.” Bishop Gore once 
made the charge that there are many who believe in 
the sacraments but do not believe in God. To these 
we must evidently add those who believe in the 

Church but not in Jesus. 

No, we fear that Protestantism cannot be saved 
from drifting, withering away, sliding intory 
honesty and a facing of “the facts. We have that 


much faith jn human nature. 
JAMES LUTHER ADAMBS. 
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Boston Student Work Explained 


A complete survey of activities being conducted among Unitarian and 
other liberal students in the higher institutions of Greater Boston 


How many Unitarian students are at- 
tending the colleges and universities in 
Greater Boston? 

In 1932-33 approximately 1,100 students 
are registered as Unitarians. 

How many Unitarian students come 
from outside the Boston area? ; 

Nearly 600. 

Does Unitarian student work 
also to other liberal students? 

Yes, nearly 200 Universalist students 
are unofficially included in our work, with 
the approval of the Universalist students 
themselves. 

How are the Unitarian-Uniwersalist stu- 
dents registered by colleges? 

At Harvard, 400; Boston University, 
220; Simmons, 125; Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 100; Tufts-Jackson, 
125; Radcliffe, 90; Wellesley, 65; and 
about 150 in the smaller colleges. 

When was the Unitarian student work 
in Greater Boston begun? 

February -1, 1932. 

Who is responsible for the beginning of 
this work? 

The Unitarian Student Committee and 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches. 

Who administers the work? 

The Boston Unitarian Student Commit- 
tee: Mrs. Dana McLean Greeley, chair- 
man; Miss Sara Comins, secretary; Mrs. 
William Stanley Parker, Henry R. Scott 
and J. Russell Abbott. 

Who is the minister to students? 

Rev. William Herman Gysan, who was 
called to the work because of his experi- 
ence as a minister in college churches and 
as a university instructor. 

What is the annual cost of carrying on 
the work? 

Only $4,500, which includes $1,000 for 
operating expenses. 

Who finances this work? 

The Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches contributes $2,400; and $2,100 
must be raised by the Unitarian Student 
Committee through contributions from 
churches, church groups and individuals. 

What does the work cost per student? 

$3.75 a year per student. 

HIow can the work be assured a steady 
and adequate imcome? 

By regular annual contributions from 
churehes, Alliance branches, Laymen’s 
League chapters and individual Unita- 
rians interested in the work. 

What interest should churches outside 
of Greater Boston have in the work? 

A great interest, since nearly 600 of 
our students come from outside the Bos- 
ton area, many from points west of the 
Hudson. 

What is the interest 
Unitarian organizations 
ytudent work? 

.?/~Phis work has the hearty approval and 
cooperation of the American. Unitarian 


extend 


of the’ national 
in. the Boston 


Association, the.. Laymen’s . League,’ the~ 
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Young People’s Religious Union, and the 
General Alliance. The American Unitarian 
Association provides office space for the 
minister to students, and the General Al- 
liance makes an annual contribution to 
the work and endorses its support by 
braneh Alliances, particularly in the 
Greater Boston area. The Unitarian Stu- 
dent Committee, which represents and is 
supported by all the national Unitarian 
organizations, also makes an annual con- 
tribution to the Boston student work. 

With which of our Boston churches is 
the minister to students connected? 

The minister to students is not attached 
to any one of the Boston churches, but 
works with all the liberal students in 
the name of all our churches. He seeks 
in each college area to interest students 
in attending services and the students’ 
Sunday evening meeting in the Unitarian 
chureh or churches in that area, He seeks 
to help each church in forming and carry- 
ing out its program for students. 

How are the students reached? 

At the beginning of the college year the 
names ‘of our students are secured from 
the college registrars. Under the direc- 
tion of the minister to students a group of 
our older students visit the 300 freshmen. 
Through the Unity Clubs at the seven 
larger colleges Unitarian-Universalist stu- 
dents. are brought together on the campus 
to beeome acquainted and -to work to- 
gether in the interest of liberal religion 
and the liberal church. These clubs meet 
once or twice a month at each college. 
On Sunday evenings the minister to stu- 
dents spends his time with students’ 


groups in our churches. During the week . 


he arranges to eat with groups of stu- 
dents in the college dining-rooms and calls 
on individual students in the halls, houses 
and dormitories. The minister to students 
and his wife meet several hundred stu- 
dents each year at Sunday-afternoon re- 
ceptions at their home and through oe- 
casional teas at the colleges. Between one 
and two hundred of our students attend 
the monthly Town and Gown Dance at 
the Twentieth-Century Club in Boston. 
A definite attempt is made to interest our 
students in church attendance. To this 
end a Students’ Directory of Unitarian 
Churehes in Greater Boston is handed or 
mailed to each student early in October; 
chureh calendars are sent from time to 
time and special invitations to chureh 
dinners, entertainments, ete. Now and 
then students are entertained at dinner 
or theater parties by members of the local 
churches. Such hospitality to out-of-town 
students is a matter which the Alliance 
branches and Laymen’s League chapters 
might take care of during the college year, 
What Sunday evening ‘meetings are pro- 
vided especially for students?. ~~" ~° 
‘The Junior Parish, Cambridge ; 1630 Club 
(First Church, Boston); Open Hearth 
Club (Arlington Street Church, Boston) ; 


‘YTéemah Club (King’s Chapel, Boston) ; 


and the Students’ Round Table (Second 
Church, Boston). 

What is the relation of the minister to 
students to the Sunday evening student 
groups? 

He spends each Sunday evening with 
one or two groups, either as visitor or 
speaker; endeavors during the week to 
interest students in these meetings; and 
is helpful to the student leaders in se- 
curing speakers, planning programs, etc. 

Do the students have a part in the di- 
rection of the student work? 

Yes, a Unitarian Student Council, con- 
sisting of three representatives from each 
of the larger colleges and one from each 
of the smaller, meets once a month to 
consider programs, conferences, religious 
activities, ete. The Student Council also 
sponsors the monthly Town and Gown 
dance for all students and young people 
from the churches. In the Unity Clubs 
at the colleges and in the Sunday eve- 
ning student groups student leaders have 
the responsibility for the program. 

What social gatherings are provided for 
the students? 

Teas at the colleges, Sunday evening 
luncheons, special receptions, danees in 
the parish halls, and the monthly Town 
and Gown dance. 

How do the students assist the minister 
to students? 4 

By calling on new students; inviting 
students to the Unity Club meetings and 
services and meetings in the churches; 
helping the minister to students to make 
contacts with faculty members and col- 
lege officials; doing clerical work; dis- , 
tributing notices, church calendars and 
Unitarian-Universalist literature; and 
serving on committees. 

Do the students help to support the 
work? 

Each spring the students will, by vote 
of the Student Council, be given an op- 
portunity to make an offering toward 
the work. Parents of students are urged 
to encourage this offering. 

What is the attitude of the colleges 
toward our student work? 

Friendly and cooperative. 

What religious philosophy lies behind 
the work? 

A religious philosophy which empha- 
sizes faith in God as the source and sus- 
tainer of spiritual values; the importance 
of spiritual communion; a growing know!- 
edge of the spiritual and ethical princi- 
ples of Jesus to be applied in individual 
and social life; an appreciation of the 
heritage of liberal religion; consecration 
to its noble principles; and loyalty to the 
liberal churches and their work. 

What have been some of the accomplish- 
ments in the first year of the student 
work? 

The organization of our students into 
Unity Clubs at seven colleges; the organi- 
zation of a new Sunday evening group, 
the Round Table (Second Church, Bos- 
ton) ;- the-. revival -of the. -Open - Hearth 
Cinb-at Arlington Street Church ; visita- 
tion of 300 freshmen by student commit- 
tees ; organization of the Student Council ; 
publication of the Students’ Directory of 
Unitarian Churches; the monthly Town 
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and Gown dances; visitation of an aver- 
age of fifty individual students each 
month by the minister to students; visita- 
tion of twelve students at the hospitals; 
establishment of an office at 25 Beacon 
Street, and a library of fifty volumes on 
student work; and twenty addresses by 
the minister to students before Alliance 
branches, Laymen’s League chapters, stu- 
dent groups, and church clubs, with fifteen 
more to be given early in 1933. 

What is the financial condition of the 
work? 

Contributions 


amounting to $800 will 
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be needed before April 30. 

To whom should contributions be sent? 

To Arthur W. Moors, treasurer of the 
Boston Unitarian Student Committee, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

When may students, parents and inter- 
ested friends consult with the minister to 
students? 

From 11 o’clock to 12 o’clock Tuesday 
through Friday, at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. Correspondence should be sent to him 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Interviews 
at other than office hours may be ar- 
ranged. 


President Adams a Founder 
All Souls’ Church, Washington, D.C., first to offer its building for a hospital in 1861 


ITH a history, that goes back 111 
years, to the early days of the 


capital, All Souls’ Unitarian 
Chureh is one of the most interesting as 


One of the most famous churches in Washington, 


Adams, 


Millard Fillmore and William Howard Taft 


D Streets. The name was changed to the 
present one, however, when the church 
was moved in 1877 to a new site. 

A few years ago the congregation 


Unitarian Church, 
was founded in 1821 as the First Unitarian Church. Presidents John Quincy 


All Souls’ 


were members of its 


_ congregation 


well as one of the most beautiful churches 
in Washington, PEARS in 

*~ It’ was known as” the ‘First’ Unitarian 
Church when it was founded in 1821 by a 
group of national leaders, including Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams, at Sixth and 


erected a new building, at Sixteenth and 
Harvard Streets,-which it still -occupies. 

The: histories of three presidents are 
part of the church’s own story. For not 
only was President Adams one of the 
founders, but both President Millard Fill- 


more and President William Howard Taft 
worshiped there. 

Funeral services for Taft, who had be- 
come chief justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, were held in the church 
in 1930. 

One of the most distinguished 
church’s pastors was Rey. Samuel Long- 
fellow, brother of the American poet. 

In the stormy days that preceded the 
Civil War, the First Unitarian Church be- 
came one of the centers of the slavery 
dispute. 

Efforts by many 


of the 


members of the con- 


gregation to remain neutral failed, for 
when John Brown was executed, the 


echureh definitely took its stand with the 
Abolitionists by tolling its bell in requiem. 

The authorities promptly forbade the 
use of the bell in the future, and it was not 
until the Civil War had been going on for 
a year that this ban was lifted. 

The congregation was the first to offer 
its church as a hospital in 1861, an offer 
that was promptly accepted by the au- 
thorities. In return, the congregation was 
permitted to hold its Sunday services in 
the senate chamber throughout the war. 

The growth of the congregation in 1877 


forced it to build a larger structure 
nearby. The new church was named All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, the name that 


was given when the present building was 
dedicated a few years ago. 
NN. #. A. Service: 


President Morgan for League Meeting 


President Arthur Ef. Morgan of Antioch 
College has accepted a place on the pro- 
gram of the Middle Western Convention 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, to be 
held in the All Souls’ Unitarian Church in 
Indianapolis, Ind., Saturday and Sunday, 
February 11 and 12. Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Detroit, Mich., will preach the 
convention sermon. Dr. Reccord was min- 
ister of the Church of the Unity in Spring- 
field, Mass., when the League was founded 
in 1919 at a meeting in his church. 


Judge Charles W. Hoffman of the 
Domestic Relations and Juvenile Courts 
of Cincinnati, Ohio; Prof. James E. Hag- 


gerty of the University of Ohio; and Presi- 
dent Herbert C. Parsons of the Laymen’s 
League will be other speakers. The full 
program of speakers and leaders of group 
conferences will be announced later. 


Choirs Have New Gowns 
The musical program Sunday mornings 
at the First Parish Church, East Bridge- 
water, Mass., includes ascriptions, choral 
responses, amens, a soprano solo, a violin 
selection and anthems by the senior and 


junior choirs. Christmas Sunday the 
senior choir appeared for the first time 
in its new maroon gowns with white 


collars, and the junior choir in its black 
gowns and white surplices. 
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Dr. Grenfell 


JEROME DAVIS 


Forty YEARS ror LABRADOR. By Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$5.00. 

There is no more picturesque figure in 
all America than Sir Wilfred Grenfell of 
Labrador. Besides being one of the most 
courageous and adventurous personalities 
of our time, Dr. Grenfell is a fascinating 
writer. In this autobiography we have at 
last the complete record of his forty years 
of service for the fisher folk of the far 
North. We are led swiftly and irresistibly 
from his boyhood days on the Sands 0’ 
Dee through his college at Marlborough 
and then “off the Dogger Banks” and up 
north to Labrador. 

If anyone delights in detective stories, 
here is a narrative more unusual than any 
make-believe plot. If one loves dogs, and 
who in America does not, he will be 
fascinated as he reads. If one loves ad- 
venture, here is a tale every bit of which 
is true, and yet almost no chapter is with- 
out its thrill. Think of being adrift on a 
pan of ice, slowly making for the open 
ocean and breaking up as it went. Think 
of having to set up a bronze tablet in 
one’s own home “To the Memory of Three 
Noble Dogs—‘Moody,’ ‘Watch,’ ‘Spy,’” 
who were deliberately killed as the only 
way out to save one’s life. The present 
reviewer spent a single summer as secre- 
tary to Dr. Grenfell. We were aground 
three times, we lost our anchor once, 
were on fire once, and once an iceberg de- 
posited several tons of ice on board, effec- 
tively blocking off all exit and entry to 
the hold until it had been broken up and 
shoveled into the sea. But this experience 
was only that of three months. Dr. Gren- 
fell tells of forty years. 

Here is the type of Modern Apostle 
Paul which the world is looking for. 
Would that modern America could wit- 
ness the same adventurous devotion to 
changing our economie order as Dr. Gren- 
fell has shown in transforming the human 
wants of Labrador. 

Any American who misses reading this 
volume will have missed one of the rarest 
treats available in the entire literary 
field. It ought to be in every home in the 
country. 

The present reviewer 
Labrador fisherman what he thought of 
Dr. Grenfell. His answer may well ex- 
press the verdict of history. “There will 
be more folks as will miss the doctor when 
he dies than will miss King George.” 
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Opening the Bible 

LANDS AND PEOPLES OF THE BIBLE. By James 
Baikie. London: A. and ©. Black, Ltd. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

This book is an excellent introduction 
to the Bible. It describes Palestine and its 
neighbors graphically and well. It draws 
upon the very latest work of the excnva- 


tors, and shows how deeply into Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian soil the roots of 
Hebrew religion penetrate. Horites, Amo- 
rites, Philistines, Hittites and Syrians are 
no longer merely names; they here be- 
come living peoples, occasionally allies of 
the Hebrews, but more often, thorns in 
their side, and scourges both of their flesh 
and of their spirit. Professor Baikie’s 
book is admirably adapted to the use of 
teachers and to all who-desire to learn of 
the latest discoveries in the Near Hast. 


PALESTINE, LAND OF THE LIGHT. By Fred- 
erick DeLand Leete. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

Bishop Leete pleasantly describes his 
travels in Palestine. He is aware that the 
only way to understand the Bible and 
Christianity is to live in the land out of 
which they came. While not overlooking 
those features of the Holy Land which 
have aroused the ire of both Dr. Fosdick 
and of Dr. Holmes, his descriptions of the 
unique beauty of this country should in- 
duce more people interested in religion 
to venture east of St. Peter’s. For their 
benefit, Bishop Leete gives many sane 
suggestions. M. H. JR. 


A Doubtful Neighbor 


My NEIGHBOR JESUS. In the Light of His 
Own Language, People and Times. By George 
M. Lamsa. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$1.50. 


My duty to the reading public and to 
literature constrains me to put this book 
in the category of those books which not 
only have no contribution to make but 
which are utterly misleading. To begin 
with, the title itself is misleading. “My 
Neighbor Jesus: In the Light of His Own 
Language, People and Times.” This title 
would lead one to conclude, before glanc- 
ing at the book, that the author was a 
Palestinian. But on turning to the book 
one discovers he is a native of Meso- 
potamia. But Jesus was a native of Pales- 
tine, and from Mesopotamia to Palestine 
is a far cry. One would not be at all sur- 
prised if some day a Chinese ‘wrote a book 
on Jesus and claimed him for a neighbor. 
Jesus was a Palestinian. He was not even 
a Syrian, close as the two countries might 
be. In the second place the author claims 
to be an Assyrian (a claim highly ques- 
tionable), but granting its validity it does 
not make an Assyrian of Jesus. Jesus was 
a Jew, and’Jews and Assyrians had noth- 
ing in common. Even with the Samaritans, 
who were Judaized Assyrians, the Jews 
refused to have any dealings. Neither 
geography nor race make the author a 
neighbor of Jesus. As for the language of 
which the author makes so much, namely 
the Aramaic language: In the first place, 
no student of Semitic philology will allow 
to go unchallenged,» the claim that 
Aramaic is the oldest language. As to the 
claim that the Aramaic spoken by that 
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Christian community to which the author 
belongs, was the Aramaic spoken by Jesus, 
that is simply not so. The Aramaic dialect 
spoken by Mr. Lamsa’s people is called 
Syriac or Christian Aramaic. It is also 
spoken by the Nestorians in Persia, and 
is the liturgical language of the Maronite 
chureh of Syria. It is not identical with 
the Aramaic passages in Daniel and Ezra 
nor with the Aramaic of the Talmud, 
Targums or of the North Semitic inserip- 
tions. It exhibits certain grammatical 
and idiomatic differences from Aramaic 
proper. As for Aramaic proper that again 
is not uniformly the same. It was not 
identical in Palestine and Babylonia. The 
language of the Babylonian Talmud is 
not exactly the same as that of the Pales- 
tinian Talmud. And the Aramaic spoken 
in Palestine at Jesus’ time was _ the 
Aramaic of the Palestinian Talmud 
(Talmud Jerushalmi). Lastly we come to 
the author’s interpretation of Jesus’ teach- 
ings according to the Peshitto, an old 
Syriac translation of the Bible. Now the 
Gospels were written originally in Greek, 
and were later translated into Syriac. As 


the authors of the Gospels gave expression 


to what they knew of Jesus’ teachings 
in Greek, and not in Syriac, the only 
logical thing to do is to try to understand 
what they said in Greek and not to prefer 
later translation. Furthermore we have a 
translation of the Gospels into Syriac 
that is older than the Peshitto, the so- 
called Syriac Gospels. In those Gospels 
we bave none of those fantastic and far- 
fetched interpretations of Jesus’ teach- 
ings that we find in this book. My honest 
opinion is that no purpose is served by 
this book. a. 8. C. 


Religion Indomitable 


TREASURE HOUSE OF THE LIVING RELIGIONS. 
Selections from Their Sacred Scriptures. Com- 
piled and edited by Robert Ernest Hume. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


Under fifty headings, devoted to faith 
in the perfect God, man and his perfect- 
ing, and to man and his social relations, 
are here arranged the significant sayings 
in the scriptures of eleven of the most in- 
fluential religions. The value of the col- 
lection is enhanced by almost two hun- 
dred pages of reference-notes and topical 
indexes. A suggestive program of united 
worship is added, which comprehends the 
above three aspects of religion. This ex- 
cellent compilation shows the depth and 
the breadth of the human spirit before 
the ultimate facts of life. M. H. JR. 


Alice in Wonderland 


ALICR’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. Wash- 
ington: The National Home Foundation Li- 
brary Foundation, Fifteen cents, 

This Foundation is a non-profit-making, 
cultural organization, with a comprehen- 
sive advisory board, formed to publish the 
world classics. The type is clear, and the 
bindings durable. This is the eighth in 
the series, and contains an introduction 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. M. H, JR. 
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Humanist or Theist, Always Christian 


JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Dean of the Theological School in St. Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y. 


(Excerpts from an article in The Christian Leader) 


BH are slow to learn. But if we— 

\X/ ministers particularly—have read 
the history of the Christian 
Church to any purpose, we should have 
had one lesson that is writ large there 


impressed upon us: that the church has 
so often failed miserably and stained its 


-record ineffaceably with bitter, unchris- 


tian and even bloody controversies, be- 
cause it put doctrine before character, be- 
cause it refused to recognize that Chris- 
tianity is primarily a way of living rather 
than the profession of theological beliefs 
or the performance of a certain ritual. 
We should read again the stories of the 
fierce battles of Athanasius with Arius, 
of St. Bernard with Abelard, of Calvin 
with Servetus, to mention no others. They 
are very informing and—sadly disillusion- 
ing. For we think, So these were the 
champions of the Christian faith! How 
utterly wanting in the Christian spirit! 
Absorbed in their doctrinal disputes, how 
completely they lost sight of the Christian 


way of life! 


There are Some who say that there is 
another battle-line drawn today—between 
theists and humanists—and they hold that 
as defenders of the Christian faith they 
are called upon to repel humanism as 
the deadly enemy of all they hold dear. 
And we wonder, has all this lesson of 
history been to no purpose? Are we going 
to engage in another controversy with 
its inevitable accompaniment of partisan 
employment of sarcasm, mean insinuation 
and uncomplimentary epithets? We dep- 
recate it all. For always in such con- 
flicts the primary and vital thing in our 
religion is forgotten. Pearl Buck, the au- 
thor of “Good Earth,” recalls us to what 
this is. She says, according to The Chris- 
tian Century, “The only Christianity is 
Jesus Christ himself, who bade us by his 
life on earth to succor the needy, to feed 
the hungry, in every way we can to for- 
ward everything which can make life 
better and more abundant, not to propa- 
gate a creed of any sort, but because this 
is what it is to be a Christian.” 

By all means let us freely discuss these 
theological questions—alas, if we cannot! 
—and be able to disagree frankly and 
amicably. But let us understand at the 
outset that all questions of theism or non- 
theism are matters of interpretation, of 
inference—in a word, of theology. That 
is why people have honestly differed 
about them, and probably always will. 
And, in any case, we want them to be 
sincere and honest, do we not? The first 
thing, however, we desire to know is not 
what is their theistic position, but whether 
they have this Christian motive and spirit 
of which Mrs. Buck speaks, and put the 
primary emphasis always on these. If 
Jesus were to come to earth today, do you 
think he would be looking first of all for 
those who are sure that they are Simon- 
pure theists, or for those who haye this 
spirit of devotion and service? Is it not 


conceivable that, interested as he always 
was in the practise of religion, he might 
say—if we may be bold to hazard the 
suggestion—-They that love their fellow- 
men and so are ever seeking in every wise 
way to help them to have the means to the 
best life, love God and serve Him? 

The writer is a teacher of theology and 
—a theist. He has some very definite con- 
victions on the subject (with which he 
would love to set right some of the 
brethren). Moreover, he holds that a 
scientific (we were bothered here as to 
just the proper adjective—correct, true, 
right, or good) theology may be most 
helpful, not to say salutary. But even so, 
brethren, let us put first things first. Let 
us not confound religion with theology 
or Christianity with any pet doctrine— 
even our theistic one. 


Field Secretary for Y. P.R. U. 
Continues for Balance of Year 


The Young People’s Religious Union is 
happy to announce that the services of 
its field secretary, Winthrop M. South- 
worth, Jr., will. not terminate on Feb- 
ruary 1 as originally planned, but that 
Mr. Southworth will continue in the capac- 
ity of field secretary for the remainder 
of the year. 

Mr. Southworth’s pre-Christmas itiner- 
ary included a comprehensive trip of the 
Middle West and South extending as far 
west as Colorado and as far south as 
Florida. 

During the remainder of the year Mr. 
Southworth will be in New JEngland. 
While finances will not permit him to 
travel extensively during the next few 
months, he will be glad to be of what- 
ever service he can to the young people’s 
groups in this district. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


The sixth annual conference of the 
Young People’s Religious Union was held 
at the school December 30—January 2, in- 
clusive. While the number attending was 
not as large as in past years, the en- 
thusiasm of the delegates was just as 
keen and the program of lectures, con- 
ferences, and sports was carried out with 
the usual efficiency. 

School opened for the winter term 
Thursday morning, January 5, with the 
same enrollment as at the time the fall 
term ended. 

On the evening of January 11, Curtis 
Beach, a student at Harvard University, 
“played” a return engagement with his 
puppeteers. Mr. Beach is extremely pop- 
ular at Proctor because of the very clever 
and entertaining manner in which the 
puppeteers behave. 


To Supply Pulpit in Carlisle, Mass. 
Rev. Frederic W. Smith is to supply 
the pulpit in Carlisle, Mass., until July 1. 
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A Letter from Dr. Csiki 


Material conditions become steadily worse; 
spiritual strength is undiminished 


Dr. Dexter has just received a letter 
from Dr. Gabriel Csiki, minister of the 
Unitarian Mission House in Budapest, 
Hungary, in which the following para- 
graph occurs: 

“As you see we are still having our 
mouths above the surface of the water 
and are doing our duties under hardest 
conditions. We have learned the lesson, 
that the success of a church work is not 
necessarily dependent on materials. There 
is something good in every trial. Hard- 
ships awake such spiritual forces which 
otherwise might have been unknown for- 
ever. As far as materials are concerned, 
conditions have grown at least one hun- 
dred per cent. worse since you were with 
us, but thank God, our spiritual strength 
has also grown in proportion. Poverty is 
so great here as perfectly impossible to 
describe, but our faith in God and with 
God in a better future has not been lost 
as yet, and we wish to report that our 
people here are doing their best, and the 
Mission House will survive present 
hardships.” 

In addition to the letter, the report on 
the activities of the Mission House for 
Budapest from September 4 to November 
27 shows thirty-seven religious services 
and twenty-six meetings and lectures being 
held either in the House or under the 
auspices of Dr. Csiki and his associates. 
The Mission House maintains six preach- 
ing stations in the country round about. 
The attendance at the services varies, ac- 
cording to Dr. Csiki’s report, from sixty 
to 300. In the Student Hostel of the 
Mission House, the report states that 
twenty-five students have been housed. 
The members of the Women’s Alliance 
have been cooking suppers for them in 
turn, and luncheon has been secured out- 
side. Temporary help has been given to 
children, the aged and sick in seventy- 
nine different cases, with an expenditure 
of $192 American money. An investigation 
made by Dr. Csiki found that fifty Uni- 
tarian children in Budapest could not 
attend school for lack of shoes. The Alli- 
ance has secured the money, and all of 
these children are back in school. 


Frank Porter-Shirley to Supply Pulpit 


Frank Porter-Shirley, who recently 
graduated from the Pacific School for 
the Ministry, has been asked to supply the 
pulpit of the Bell Street Chapel, Provi- 
dence, R.I., formerly oceupied by his 
father, Rey. Charles W. Porter-Shirley. 


DENVER, CoLo.Two new members of 
the board of trustess were elected at the 
annual meeting of the First Unitarian 
Society held on November 17. The officers 
of the society and other members of the 
board are as follows: President, Dr. 
Edward Jackson; treasurer, John H. 
Gabyjel; assjstant treasurer, Dexter P. 
Brown; Secretary, Frank Meryjman 
Keezer; Sidney B. Foote, Miss Katherina 
Pfrimmer, M. Walter Pesman, Myron C. 
Herrick, Hal D. Van Gilder, Albert 
Gijesecke. 
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Young People Gather at Proctor Academy 


Addresses, conferences and chapel services make a memorable conference 


Academy was host over the New 

Year’s week-end to the New England 
Mid-Winter Conference of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. Over sixty dele- 
gates were present to discuss the confer- 
ence theme, “Our Inherited Responsibili- 
ties,’ under the direction of Dr. Christo- 
pher Eliot, to analyze problems and diffi- 
culties that arise in Y. P. R. U. groups, and 
to enjoy the sports and companionships 
that Proctor offers. 

Friday evening the group was welcomed 
by John Elberfeld, chairman of the con- 
ference, and by Carl Wetherell, head- 
master of Proctor. Later a social under 
the direction of Miss Mildred Littlefield 
of Milton, Mass., was held in Cary House 
around the large fireplace. Miss Margaret 
Ricker, Dorchester, Mass., led the candle- 
light service in the Andover church, and 
Richard Burt, Springfield, Mass., led 
Saturday morning’s chapel service 

New Year’s eve was spent in dancing 
until quarter of twelve when at the call 
of Proctor’s bell the group left dancing 
and two by two in perfect silence walked 
to the church, beautifully lit with candles. 
Miss Pauline E. Wood, chairman of the 
New England sub-executive committee, led 
a most impressive and inspirational serv- 
ice, so timed that the New Year was wel- 
comed in during a moment of silent medi- 
tation. 

Dr. Eliot, conference speaker, divided 
the central theme, “Our Inherited Respon- 
sibilities,” into three talks—The Family, 
The Chureh, The Community. After an 
analysis of the general subject, Dr. Eliot 
suggested a common starting point in the 
fact that while we are not responsible 
for the conditions we inherit, we are re- 
sponsible for the use we make of those 
conditions. He then pointed out the pres- 
ent problems and tendencies of the insti- 
tutions named so that the delegates in 
the discussion following could present 
definite ideas as to their future action in 
these fields. 

James Wood of the Harvard Theo- 
logical School preached Sunday morning, 
pointing out the responsibility resting on 
young people to develop and enlarge the 
great work Unitarianism has done. Miss 
Frances Drake, Brockton, Mass., and Miss 


F: the sixth consecutive year Proctor 


Beatrice Nelson, North Andover, Mass., 
assisted in the service. Sunday evening 


David Stickney, chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Social Responsibility, spoke of the 
work of that commission, and showed 
slides of the relief and reconstruction 
work in the soft coal areas being done by 
the American Friends’ Service Committee. 
Candlelight was led by Earl Foster of 
North Andover, Mass., and Monday’s 
chapel by John Buzzell of Andover, N.F. 
Two conferences were held over the 
week-end, One, on difficulties of the local 
group-ded_ by: ‘Winthrop “M: Southworth, 
Jr, field secretury_of the Y. PR. U,, aiid 
the-sther by+ Miss Pautine “2° Wood on 
problems of the national organization. 
_ The committee in charge included John 
Etberfeld,* Boston, Mass., chairman; Miss 


Eleanor Hammond, Peabody, Mass.; Miss 
Beatrice McCrohan, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Oliver Hoag, Dorchester, Mass.; Earnest 
Hennis and Miss Helene Neunauer, Clin- 
ton, Mass. Chaperons were Mrs. 8S. L, 
Elberfeld, and Miss Grace Jordan, Spring- 
field. 


Wintrurop M. SourHwortu, JR. 


New Church House 


Report of building in Houston, Texas, with 
active organizations 


The Kirst Unitarian Church of Houston, 
Tex., has recently built a new church 
house, and reports that the house, im- 
provements and the tax bill for 1932 are 
all paid for. Application has been made 
and the property is now exempt from 
taxation. 

The house is of colonial design, with 
shingle roof and with shutters painted 


a dark green. Hardy shrubs have been 
planted about the building. The lot has 
been plowed and leveled and the whole 
site presents an attractive appearance. 

The house, which will seat about sixty- 
five, is well equipped with book shelves, 
cabinets for Alliance and school materials, 
and a kitchen adequate for the various 
group meetings. The women of the church 
are to furnish the house, and will be 
responsible for the water, gas and light 
bills. 

The Women’s Alliance is an active 
group, and the young people and church 
school are well organized. Plans are under 
way for the formation of a men’s group. 
Rey. Thomas H. Saunders is the minister, 


Dr. John W. Day Resigns 


Dr. John W. Day, following a stroke of 
apoplexy, August 14, resigned his pastorate 
of the First Congregational Parish of 
Kennebunk, Me., to take effect September 
30. His resignation was not accepted, and 
he was granted the use of the parsonage. 
His resignation was renewed and ac- 
cepted with regret, December 27, and. he 
was made pastor -emeritus. 

Richard Hall of the last class of the 
Meadville Theological School, has been en- 
sed until April 1. 


ie 
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Lend a Hand Society 


Miss Annie Florence Brown completes serv- 
ice as Executive Secretary—Year’s work 


It is with deep regret that the board of 
directors of the Lend a Hand Society an- 
nounces the resignation of Miss Annie 
Florence Brown, who for the past twenty- 
one years has filled the office of executive 
secretary so faithfully and _ efficiently. 
Miss Brown’s successor will be Miss Mary 
C. Coburn of Weston, Mass. 

The annual meeting of the Lend a Hand 
Society will be held on Wednesday after- 
noon, January 25, 1933, in the Hale Memo- 
rial Chapel of the First Church, Boston, 
Mass. 

The Labrador Bazaar was a_ success, 
considering the times and the number of 
similar efforts being made. 

Lady Grenfell wrote that “exactly 
$225.84 were taken at Lend a Hand table. 
We hope that the total proceeds from the 
bazaar will come to just over $6,000 net.” 
In another letter she said: 

“Sir Wilfred and I want to send you, 
and all your committee, our most grateful 
thanks on behalf of the Labrador people. 

“We fully realize how much strength. 
time and thought you gave to this affair, 
and we hope that all of you will feel in 
some measure compensated by the ex- 
cellent results which we were able to 
secure. 

“Tt seems to me all the more creditable 
when we realize the trying days we are 
going through and the many calls you 
have on your sympathy.” 

Although handicapped by the depres- 
sion, the Lend a Hand Book Mission, dur- 
ing the thirteen months ending November 
30, sent 9,442 books, entirely free of 
charge, to 220 places in thirteen Southern 
States, and one in Kingston, Jamaica. 

Bvery year since its foundation by Miss 
Sarah P. Brigham, in 1890, the Book 
Mission has been increasingly useful until 
results of the financial depression began 
to be felt in 1980. Since then its progress 
and accomplishment have necessarily 
lessened. The mission now has only $19.40 
on hand, and asks the cooperation of 
those interested in its work. 

Of the 9,442 books distributed. most of 
the 2,849 new, children’s books for first 
eight grades of needy schools were pur- 
chased with $930 of the total receipts of 
$1,014. The 6,593 excellent, second-hand 
books sent were contributed by individ- 
uals, Lend a Hand clubs and several 
public libraries, greatly aiding in increas- 
ing or starting libraries in all the lower 
grades as well as in the junior and high 
schools and some colleges, while seventeen 
publie libraries in five states were helped. 
Of these libraries, three were Negro, as 
were also twenty-seven of the public and 
private schools, the majority of which 
have been having a desperate time to 
keep open; a number have closed. 

Great improvement has come every- 
where except in the most. isolated, back- 
woods regions. It isa “New South” in the 
populated sections, especially where, the 
coal mines have been opened and where 
cotton mills haye been established, but 
new hardships from the economic depres 
sion are being experienced, 
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DOKRKESPONDENCE 


An Appeal from the Bronx 


To The Christian Register :— 


Capacity audiences (non-members now 
paying a minimum admission fee of ten 
cents at the Sunday evening service and 
forum), and sacrifices on the part of 
members, are maintaining the local in- 
come of the Bronx Free Fellowship in 
spite of widespread unemployment in its 
constituency. It is the inability of large 
contributors outside the Bronx to con- 
tinue their former generous support, that 
will force this organization to close its 
doors to scores for whom it is the only 
religious influence, unless new or in- 
creased support comes from some source 
at once. 

The American Unitarian Association, 
with reduced income, last spring was 
obliged to decrease its direct appropria- 
tion to the work, and in April its in- 
direct contribution will cease entirely 
with the closing of New York Unitarian 
Headquarters, where the Fellowship’s 
leader, Rev. Leon Rosser Land, has been 
employed on a part-time basis as regional 
secretary for the denomination. Even with 
the most rigid economy, cutting the Fel- 
lowship budget to a new minimum of 
$7,890 (approximately one-fourth of which 
is for rent), it will still be necessary to 
raise about $2,500 more than is as yet 
assured, in order to meet this budget and 
eover the deficit with which the present 
season began on October 1. Gifts are 
needed immediately for overdue rent and 
salaries, 

An explanation is in order, perhaps, 
for those not familiar with the purpose 
of the Bronx Free Fellowship and its 
history, dating from October 1925 as to 
why a general appeal is issued in behalf 
of a seemingly local organization. This 
organization is really what would be 
ealled in orthodox circles “a missionary 
undertaking.” Briefly and specifically, it 
is the deliberate, uninvited establishment 
in a _ thickly populated, working-class 
neighborhood, of a movement, founded by 
a Unitarian minister and maintained 
chiefly by Unitarians, to bring the mes- 
sage of liberal religion to social idealists 
who were antagonistic to church and 
synagogue. It has been amazingly suc- 
cessful. Visitors have been tremendously 
impressed with the keen interest and 
tolerance of the audiences, the earnest- 
ness of its large proportion of intelligent 
young people, and the dynamic quality 
and fine tone of its Sunday meetings and 
week-day activities. Surely there will be 
among the readers of The Christian Reg- 
ister, some who can help, and who will 
do so promptly to avert the tragedy that 
threatens not only the local constituency, 
but the denomination, of which the Bronx 
Free Fellowship is a significant experi- 
ment! 


ANNE R. Corsripg, Treasurer. 


1555 Minford Place, 
Bronx, New York Cry. 


Freedom in Italy? 
To The Christian Register :— 


In your account of the recent Student 
Conference, Mr. Murrow is reported as 
saying, “Italy is so completely Fascistic 
that there is no danger in allowing perfect 
freedom of faculty and university sys- 
tems. The faculty and students can ex- 
press themselves as they wish.” How does 
this square with the fact that Mussolini 
lately required from all professors a 
pledge to support Fascism, and that many 
resigned rather than take it? A long list 
of them was lately published in the Amer- 
ican press. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Boston, Mass. 


Response to Appeal 


To The Christian Register :— 


We are glad to announce to those who 
responded to our recent appeal for a loan 
to a student that within a week the full 
amount was received, and that the money 
has been forwarded to the young man in 
whose behalf it was asked. We wish to 
thank both The Register for printing our 
appeal, and the respondents~ for their 
gifts. 

ARTHUR L. WEATHERLY, 
Louis ©, CornisH, 
Sypnry B. Snow. 


Opening Unwilling Eyes 
To The Christian Register :— 


In the matter of theists and humanists 
in our Fellowship: I am a theist and 
known as such in every church I have 
served. For a time, I too was worried 
about these humanists and wished they 
would get out. But further consideration 
and better acquaintance with them 
changed my view. 

After all, I am not fighting for God, but 
for man, and in doing so I feel I am doing 
the will of the Eternal and sustained by 
something more than myself. And when 
I see the humanist ministers, mostly 
younger men, ardent, bright, generally 
able men,—imaybe overestimating the re- 
ligious value of the theological part of 
their message, but so refreshingly eager 
in spirit—I rejoice, for they are also pro- 
claiming and fearlessly struggling for the 
higher and nobler life for man, and that 
not only by the winning of individuals 
for it, but also by striving for the trans- 
formation of our antiquated and outworn 
forms of social and economic structure, 
so that security, peace, happiness, and 
educational opportunities can be the lot 
of every man. 

Pray together with humanists? Why 
not? I have on occasions prayed at 
Catholic worship and also in Protestant 
gatherings, and though my mind at times 
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followed side roads, the devotional atti- 
tude around me found echo in my own 
heart, stimulating my own. And the same 
thing was true when I, at conferences, 
joined in humanist services and in the 
“meditations.” I prayed to God the same 
aspirations the minister uttered, followed 
side lines at times, but less frequently than 
above mentioned, and felt the same spir- 
itual uplift from the souls around me. 
They were truly my kin, having discarded 
the impossible load of the old world view 
of the universe, and being earnest seekers 
for truth and workers for a higher moral 
life, even though they at present have 
arrived at a different conclusion as to 
the nature of ultimate Reality. 

A friend wrote me once that a man may 
yearn in vain to hear the music of the 
spheres when he is suffering from 
stomach ache. I think the whole world in 
a sense suffers from stomach ache today. 
so that before we can tune in on the 
music of the spheres we have to cure the 
ache. And the one great service the hu- 
manists are rendering our fellowship 
today, in my estimation, is that they are 
opening many unwilling eyes to that fact. 
Of course, they are not alone about it, 
but they are preéminent in their em- 
phasis on it. Without realizing it, we have 
become capitalistic in denominational ar- 
rangements and even religious thinking. 
and the intense sufferings of half our 
population in the present economic break- 
down has not yet shaken us up to our 
task of becoming the prophets of social 
justice, heralds of the Commonwealth of 
xod. When the _ great orchestra of 
heavenly music again shall be heard all 
over the world, we will rejoice over the 
fact that we kept fellowship unbroken 
with all men of good will who helped to 
bring about conditions for the new life. 
God bless the humanists. 


OswaLpD E. HELSING. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Worshiping Together 
To The Christian Register :— 


IT do not think the matter of humanists 
and theists worshiping together is one of 
tolerance at all. It is simply that a man 
who does not believe in God gets little 
or nothing from services and sermons 
which are directed to the fostering of per- 
sonal relations between man and his God. 
If I were a layman going to church it 
would be to find God. I should not be in- 
tolerant if the minister left God out as a 
non-essential element; I should simply 
not be fed. 

YT do not remember the circumstances 
under which I wrote to The Christian 
Century that humanism was dead. I 
realize that many people are losing their 
faith today, but I do not believe a large 
percentage of them are to be saved by 
humanism. If the entire Unitarian fellow- 
ship adopted humanism it would not 
strike me as being particularly alarming. 
God has surely not put all His eggs in 
one basket. 

JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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THE WAYSIDE 
COMMUNITY PULPIT 


I will fear no evil, for Thou 


art with me. 
BIBLE. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
east the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Rey. 
Thomas H. Billings, First Church, Salem, 
Mass., Tuesday—Friday, 12:15 p.m., Sta- 
tion WNAC, 12380 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10:45 a.m., Station 
WBEBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.M., 
Station WDRC, 1830 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
clety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 
day, 6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Lancaster, Pa., Church of Our Father, 
Rev. Robert S. Miller, Sunday, 11 a.m. 
Station WGAL, 1310 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10:30 a.M., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. BE. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocyeles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4:45 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles, 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7:30 p.m., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


Dedicate Wall Inscription 
at Service in Ann Arbor, Mich. 


An unusual candlelight vesper service 
was held the Sunday preceding Christmas 
at the Unitarian Church in Ann. Arbor, 
Mich. The purpose of the meeting was 
to celebrate something of the Christmas 
spirit of good-fellowship, and to dedicate 
a new wall inscription in the chancel. 

The minister, Rev. Harold P. Marley, 
read selections of poetry, and read an- 
tiphonal selections with Mrs. 8. T. Dana, 
who assists in the morning services. These 
readings were ‘‘The Beloved Community,” 
and the one called “Fellowship” in the 
new responses published by The Beacon 
Press. A responsive reading, “Friendship,” 
by Emerson, appearing in the “Readings 
from Great Authors,” was also used. 
Music was furnished by orthophonic 
records, two violin selections were played 
and a clarinet solo was given. 

The history of the communion service 
was briefly traced from the Roman cata- 
combs to the present day. On a table at 
the front of the church was placed the old 
communion service which antedated its 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C, Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


At the 
MIDDLE-WESTERN 
CONVENTION 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
February 11 and 12 


RESIDENT Arthur E. Morgan of 
Antioch College, Judge Charles W. 
offman of Cincinnati, Ohio, Prof. James 
E. Haggerty of the University of Ohio, 
Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, 
Mich., |and President Herbert C. Parsons 
of the League. Other speakers to be 
announced. 


HAT subjects would you like to have 

discussed at the round table confer- 

ences on church and chapter problems? 
Write your suggestions to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TWENTY-FIvE BEAcon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


To obtain any Book mentioned 
on The Christian 
Register’s Book Pages 
Visit, telephone, or write 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street - Boston, Mass. 


history. In dedicating the new inscription 
on the wall tablet, which was a memorial 
to those who have died during the present 
ministry, it was pointed out that we could 
have communion with the dead through 
reviving the memory of their lives, and 
dedicating ourselves to the same progres- 
sive urges which animated them. The 
wording of the panel which covers that 
which was inscribed when the church was 
built in 1882 is as follows: 

“Great truths are portions of the soul 
of man. Great souls are portions of etern- 
ity. Wherever any soul hath lived and 
died, there hath been something for true 
freedom wrought.” 

—James Russell Lowell. 

“T call that mind free which does not 
copy the past nor live on old virtues, but 
forgets what is behind and rejoices to pour 
itself forth in fresh exertions.” 

—William Bulery Channing. 


Death of Robert D. Holt 


Robert D. Holt, who had been treasurer 
of the Channing Religious Society of 
Newton, Mass., for nearly twenty years 
up to his retirement, two years ago, and 
a trustee since that time, died December 
16, after a short illness. Mr. Holt was born 
in Lowell, Mass., in 1866, and graduated 
from Amherst College in 1889. He was 
much interested in the Unitarian work 
in Transylvania and visited several of 
the Unitarian churches in and around 
London while spending the Christmas 
season in England a year ago. 


Supplying in New London, Conn. 


Rey. Frank S. Gredler has been invited 
to supply the pulpit of All Souls Church, 
New London, Conn., until July 1, 1933. 
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Calendar 


January 13. 


Joint meeting of the New York League 
of Unitarian Women and the Universalist 
Women’s Alliance of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. All Souls Universalist Church, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 1 p.m. 


January 16. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston. General speaker: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lobingier. Subject: “Expressional Activi- 
ties in the Church School.” Leaders: Her- 
bert K. Miller, Mrs. Ruth G. Williams, 
Mrs. Mary I, Chamberlain. Second Chureh 
in Boston, Mass. Supper, G6 p.M.; depart- 


mental conferences, 7 P.M.; general meet- 
ing, 8 P.M 


January 19. 


New England Associate Alliance. 
Speakers: Charles A. Engvall, Rev. Rob- 
ert H. Schacht, Jr., Rev. Earl C. Davis. 
First Parish Church in Cambridge, Mass. 
10:30 A.M. 


Death of Mary L. Gilbert 


Mrs. Mary L. Gilbert of Vineland, N.J., 
widow of Rev. William M. Gilbert, died 
October 28, 1982. 

Mrs. Gilbert, the daughter of a 
Methodist minister, was: born in Phila- 
delphia in 1849, After graduating frum the 
Girls’ High and Normal School, she taught 
in the public schools for several years. 

She married Mr. Gilbert, then a 
Methodist minister, in 1873. When he left 
the Methodist ministry, he received a call 
to the Vineland Unitarian Church. He 
served this church for almost thirty years. 

Mrs. Gilbert was greatly interested in 
temperance work and in the suffragist 
movement as well as in all phases of 
church work. Her untiring activities in 
the Vineland Church Circle and as presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia League for Uni- 
tarian Women were a real contribution to 
Unitarianism. 

She was courageous, sincere, and always 
remained young in spirit. Her personality 
will be one not easily forgotten, and her 
many friends will remember her.as a 
standard bearer of the highest ideals. 


Rev. Leslie T. Pennington Installed 


Rey. Leslie T, Pennington was installed 
as minister of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Ithaca, N.Y., Monday, November 28, 
1932. Dr. Martin D.. Hardin of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Ithaca gave the 
invocation and Rabbi Isidor B. Hoffman of 
Temple Beth-el of Ithaca, read the Scrip- 
ture lesson. The installation sermon was 
preached by Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., of 
the First Parish, Weston, Mass. Prof. Otis 
F. Curtis, president of the ‘church, ex- 
tended the invitation from the congrega- 
tion. Rev. Walter Alexander Taylor of the 
Reformed Christian Church, Barneveld, 
N.Y., delivered the prayer of installation. 
The charge to the minister was given by 
Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn of the First 
Church in Chestnut Hill, Mass., and the 
charge to the congregation by Dr. George 
F. Patterson, administrative vice-presi- 
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dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow of the 
May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N.Y., 
extended the right hand of fellowship. Mr. 
Pennington was welcomed to the com- 
munity by Rev. Henry P. Horton of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Ithaca. The min- 
ister pronounced the benediction. 


A. U. A. Annual Report 


An item recently appeared in The Chris- 
tian Leader relative to the annual report. 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
A resume of finances is first given, and 
then the following comments are made: 

“But money is not the main thing. The 
Story of money is in the back of the book. 

“The book opens with a list of the of- 
ficers, Dr. Louis C. Cornish at the head. 
Then follows much inspiring history in 
three pages: a list of the presidents and 


secretaries of the Association, and 
preachers of the anniversary sermon for 
the past 107 years. There are many 


famous names. 

“Besides the annual address of the 
president, there are given the minutes of 
the May Meetings and also of the biennial 
conference in Philadelphia, Pa., when 
farsighted resolutions on social and inter- 
national questions were adopted. 

“It is in the reports of departments, 
however, that we find the meat of this 
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the 
does in publications, church ex- 
religious education, social rela- 
tions, recruiting for the ministry, pub- 
licity, library, fellowship, foreign rela- 
tions, comity and fellowship, loans, sus- 
tentation, special aid, or pensions, and 
care of plant, including the Whitney 
Homestead and headquarters buildings.” 


volume. Here is the story of what 
PAS UW SAS 
tension, 


TRENTON, N.J.—A large box of gifts 
was sent to the children in West Virginia. 
A few gifts donated could not be sent to 
West Virginia because of their size, and 
were, therefore, given to a neighboring 
family with many children and no toys. 


EARN 
MONEY 


for 


YOUR 
CHURCH 


by selling SNAPON SANDALS. Toe rubbers 
in ONE SIZE ONLY that fit all sizes of 
women’s shoes. So compact they can be car- 
ried in a purse. Sold for 35¢ a pair. Write 
now for details of liberal profit to church 
societies. Send name of minister, church, and 
organization. 


SNAPON RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Watertown, Mass. 


FAUSTUS 


the State. 


25 Beacon Street = 


SOCINUS 


By DAVID M. CORY 


Minister of the Cuyler Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The first biography of Faustus Socinus published in English since 
1777. To him, Christ appeared too human to be ranked with the 
Father, and yet too divine for his commandments not to be obeyed 
literally. In this spirit he denounced all wars for whatever reason en- 
gaged in, and all violent methods employed to secure the well-being of 
$2.00. At all bookshops. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers 


- Boston, Mass. 


TYPE TALKS 


ON ALCOHOL 


No. 1—What is Alcohol? 


Can we discuss prohibition intelligently without knowing the facts 
about the thing prohibited—alcohol? The thoughts set forth in 
this series of type talks on alcohol are intended to help clear up a 
foggy mental condition and lead to further investigation. 


ALCOHOL is a habit forming narcotic drug. It 


(1) checks, or entirely paralyzes brain activity, according to the amount 


taken ; 
(2) weakens nerve centers ; 
(3) slows up reactions. 


ALCOHOL is always a depressant never a stimulant. 


“The total effect of aleohol is that of a depressing narcotic drug.”—Dr. Walter 
R. Miles, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


PLEASANTRIES 


Pxcavator’s motto—You 
good street down! 


ean’t keep a 
So live that you wouldn’t be afraid to 
sell the family parrot to the town gossip! 


First Mosquito: ‘‘Why are you making 
such a fuss?’ Second Ditto: ‘Whoopee! 


I passed the screen test.’”—The Summary. 
Mother (teaching alphabet): ‘Now, 
dear, what comes after O?’ Child: 


“Yeah !’—The Christian Leader. 


{From the Battle Creek (Mich.) News] 

A fossil fish, believed to be two mil- 
lion years old, has been brought to life 
by a stonecutter in San Francisco. 

—New Yorker. 

Sergeant: “Is the man __ seriously 
wounded?” Patrolman: ‘Well, two of his 
wounds are fatal but the rest don’t 
cunount to much.” 


Ike: “Why are you talking to yourself?’ 
Mike: “Well, first I like to hear a man 
with good sense talk, and second I like 
to talk to a man with good sense.” 


A eritie thinks that Mr. H. G. Wells 
might be asked to write a film-plot for 
Hollywood. It seems a very good idea. 
The one they are now using is getting 
a trifle dull—Puwnch. 


Dad: ‘Well, Bobby, what do you think 
of your new teacher?” Bobby: ‘Oh, he’s all 
right, only he changes his mind. First he 
said two and two make four and then 
he tells me three and one make four.” 


She: “We really should get a new car 
this year.” He: “What, when I am still 
.paying installments on the car I ex- 
changed for the car I sold in part pay- 
ment for the car that we have now?” 


“What is the rod of affliction?’ the Sun- 
day school teacher asked. “Goldenrod,” 
shouted the little girl whose mother has 
hay-fever every fall. 


—Boston Transcript. 


“Ouch, Mummie, I hurt my toe!” cried 
small Janey, who was playing out in the 
garden. “Which toe, dear?’ I inquired, 
as I examined her foot. “My youngest 
one,” sobbed Janey.—Parent’s Magazine. 


“Your garden. What a pitiful sight if it 
is filled with common shrubs and a shabby 


tangle of rampant growing inferior 
herbaceous plants. Expert eyes shudder, 
but politely remain mum.’—dAdvt. in 


Daily Paper. 
Expert lips 
from blinking. 


eurl, but refrain 


Punch. 


politely 


Judge (sternly): “Well, what is your 
alibi for speeding fifty miles an hour?” 
George: “I had just heard, your honor, 
that the ladies of my wife’s church were 
giving a rummage sale, and I was hurry- 
ing home to save my other pair of pants.” 
Judge: “Case dismissed.” 

Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror. 


When supper was served Helen refused 
an second helping of ice cream with a 
polite but wistful, ‘No, thank you!” “Do 
have some more, dear !’’ her hostess urged. 
“Mother told me to say, ‘No, thank you,’” 
Helen explained naively, “but I don’t 
think she could have known how small 
the first helping was going to be!” 

-Legion Weekly. 


Pensions Paid 


180 Longwood Avenue, 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
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Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 

Send checks promptly to 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U. A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


BIBLE 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


CONVERSION 


Jan. 23—Conversion as a Phenomenon in the 


History of Religions. Jan. 30—How Forms of 
Belief Spread in the Graeco-Roman World. 
Feb. 6—Conversion to Philosophy in the Graeco- 
Roman World. Feb. 13—The Advance of Early 
Christianity as Viewed by Pagans. Feb. 20—The 
Teaching of Early Christianity as Viewed by 
Pagans. Feb, 27—The Conversion of Justin and 
St. Augustine. 


By ARTHUR DARBY NOCK, 
M.A. (Cambridge) 


Frothingham Prof essor of the History of Religion at 
Harvard University 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o'clock. 


All seats FREE and no tickets required. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9:45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m, 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister, Dr. 
John Carroll Perkins. Chorus of men’s voices, 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. 9:30 a.M. Church School at King’s 
Chapel House. 11 A.M. Morning Prayer with 
sermon by Prof. Herbert H. Farmer. Week- 
day services, 12:15 p.m. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday—Friday, 
Preacher, Rev. Thomas H. Billings, First 
Church, Salem, Mass. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH (Universalist-Unitarian). 
Euclid Avenue at East 82nd Street. Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rev. Tracy Pullman, min- 
isters. 9:30 a.M., Church School; 11 A.M., 
Morning Service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rey. Louis C. 
Cornish, D.D. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister. Welcome to friends and 
strangers. Sunday service, 11 A.M. Church 
School 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Services 11 a.M. and 
7:30 P.M. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 

156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel, Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 


Especially adapted to the welfare of nervous 
and convalescent individuals whose improve- 
ment has been retarded by an aversion to cus- 
tomary institutional features. Provided with 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests are en- 
couraged to take part in normal associations 
which hasten recovery. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 


